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HOLY WEEK IN JERUSALEM 



pVERY year during Holy Week 
*-^ crowds of pious Believers gather 
from all parts of the wbrld at Jerusalem, 
where mingle all the nations of the globe 
following the "Stations of the Cross," 
where Christ passed twenty centuries 
ago during the days of the Agony. Let 
us follow them in the company of a 
certain writer for whom the Orient has 
no secrets, who knows how to paint its 
fairy aspects as well as its disconcerting 
contrasts with the art of a conjurer. 
M. Louis Bertrand, the brilliant author 
of "Saint Augustin" and the "Mirage 
Oriental," will guide us to all these 
holy places which seem to us as if sur- 
rounded by a hallowed mysticism. 

To spend Easter at Jerusalem, to 
follow step by step the path of the great 
and sacred drama of the Passion, the 
very idea of it exalts us Western peoples, 
believers or unbelievers. 

For all it is the commemoration of one 
of the great epochs of humanity, and in 
what a setting ! — we think — in the midst 
of what scenes, what pageant, what 
enthusiasm, and what faith! We im- 
agine a triumphant revival of the past 
around the Divinity of the Resurrection. 
Easter at Jerusalem ! The very words, 
like a peal of cathedral chimes, fill our 
ears with a sonorous vibration and set 
our imaginations at work. It seems 
to us that only in the city of the Prophets, 



near Golgotha, could the grand Christian 
Solemnity become reinvested with all its 
splendor, that it must there reveal a 
wonderfully illuminating sentiment. For 
us one could enjoy the most glorious 
Easter only at Jerusalem, and we frankly 
envy those who have had the good for- 
tune to see it. 

To such enthusiasts I do not say that 
they are deceiving themselves: one must 
have a cold heart and a weak imagination 
to be deceived as to Jerusalem. Still 
these pilgrims might acknowledge that 
they found the Holy City very different 
from their anticipations. If the relig- 
ious pomp has seemed to them shabby, or 
shocking, or even a little barbarous for 
our taste, if the crowds are only mediocre, 
if, in short, Jerusalem does not appear 
to them at all like the Dream City 
which they had hoped, still they will 
carry away with them such beautiful 
and profound emotions that they will 
regret nothing. 

Ours was a strange experience ! We 
set out for Jerusalem as to a feast for our 
eyes. And it happened after all that it 
was our heart which was satisfied. We 
were prepared for extraordinary spec- 
tacles, and behold, to experience real 
emotion we had to shut our eyes to 
external objects. Our benefit was first 
of all moral. After a long stay we 
agreed that we had lived there most 
vividly in meditation, in the solemn quiet 
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of the cloister, in the awakening of great 
memories, and in the study of books 
which helped us to evolve them. 

One must admit that in this city, which 
is for us the city of the Resurrection, 
but which is also the city of the Per- 
secution and of the Suffering, in which 
we see a great centre of human love 
where all dissentions are calmed — in 
Jerusalem each group keeps to itself. 
The Jewish is not celebrated at the 
same time as the Catholic, which itself 
does not coincide with that of the Protes- 
tants. Each Christian community glori- 
jBes on its own day the Risen Christ. 
And each celebrates it in its own church 
without paying any attention to its 
neighbor. At Saint Sepulcre, free to all 
creeds, in this labyrinth of chapels filled 
with crowds of pilgrims, where the ser- 
vices are hurried amidst a wearisome 
pushing and hustling, one does not feel 
at home. It is not the brotherly and 
peaceful place where one loves to pray 
and meditate. One is so much more at 
home among the religious of his own 
nation! 

-Above the tumult, above all the Asiatic 
magnificence of Saint Sepulcre, the French 
prefer the serious and noble ceremonies 
which during Hojy Week take place in 
the basilica of the Dominicans of Saint- 
Etienne. 

Two steps further on, one may take 
refuge, if he wishes, in the chapel of 
the Dames ReparatriceSy where, behind a 
grille, angelic voices sing divinely the 
most beautiful canticles of the liturgy. 
Opposite, our Assomptionnistes off'er us 
their superb chapeL of Notre Dame de 
France. And there is also, at the foot 
of the Dolorous Way, the chapel of the 
Dames de 5ton, where one may hear 
singing not less marvellous than that of 
the Reparatrices. 

The Italians have the Franciscan basil- 



ica of Saint-Sauveur, with all the gilding 
of its altars and the elaborations of its 
music. The Catholic Germans have their 
new church of the Dormition solemnly 
inaugurated by the Emperor William. 
The Russians gather in their ostentatious 
cathedral whose bulbous domes seem to 
overwhelm everything near them. Thus 
each worships with his own kind. 

And yet all these peoples who pray, 
each in his place, in his own tongue, 
following his own rites^ in their rival 
and often hostile churches, all these 
peoples, whether they know it or not, 
receive the sacrament in honor of the 
same love. : The love of Christ is the 
great invisible bond between all these 
stranger souls. It is for Him that they 
have come so far, from the American 
multi-millionaire arriving on his yacht, 
to the poor Russian peasant in rags, who 
has come all the way on foot. It is He, 
of whom the thought transfigures, at 
certain moments, these human flocks. 

Let us join then these crowds, which 
.at Easter pour themselves over this 
Holy Ground. With the pilgrims of 
all the world let us follow The Christ 
through the stages of his last week, from 
Jericho and the Mount of Olives to the 
Place of Suff'ering. 

They astonish us by their number 
and often by the ardor of their faith, 
these religious crowds which increase, 
each year, as the means of communica- 
tion with Palestine become more con- 
venient and less expensive. All the na- 
tions, all the quarters of the globe are 
represented there by thousands of be- 
lievers. 

At first the stream from holy Russia 
submerges everything. When it is at 
the gates of Jerusalem one would think 
it the encampment of an arniy of inva- 
sion. Then the stream of North Ameri- 
cans, Catholics and Protestants of all 




A VIEW OF JERUSALEM 

On the horizon appear the stony terraces of the Mount of Olives 
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sects, Quakers, Methodists, and even 
Anabaptists. Then the Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian wave swelled by the Ger- 
mans, who assume more and more in the 
Holy City the manner of conquerors. 
In the midst of this Babel, hordes of 
Asiatics and of Africans, tawny Arme- 
nians, Abyssinians black as the Magi 
Kings. Finally the Latins, Austrians, 
French, Italians, Spanish, and South 
Americans. Those from home are rather 
lost in this ant-hill of men. But (I hope 
that patriotic pride does not mislead me) , 
with the English Catholics, they are 
perhaps the best and most intelligent 
of the pilgrims. 

In small isolated groups, or in compact 
bands, by carriage, on horseback, or on 
foot, everybody begins the march toward 
Jericho and the baptistry of the Jordan. 
Today, thanks to the route made for 
the Kaiser, the journey to Jericho is no 
more than an agreeable excursion. You 
leave Jerusalem at dawn, and without 
haste, musing all along the way, you 
arrive in plenty of time for luncheon. 
The pedestrians divide the journey in 
two. They stop at the Khan of the Good 
Samaritan, and if they wish, they may, 
in the evening, put up at one of the inns 
in Jericho. 

At this time of year this descent to 
the deep valley of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea is a marvel to the eye. The 
brief early spring of Judea spreads all 
its flowers over the sombre avidity of 
the biblical rocks. Everywhere cycla- 
mens are in bloom, irises purple and 
mauve, anemones, and, in myriads, the 
little intensely red flowers which they 
call, in Palestine, "drops of blood." 
One would say that, for the anniversary 
of the Passion, the earth had set itself 
to bring forth all the bloody sweat of the 
Crucified. ... 

A funereal symbol which is lost very 



soon in the spring splendor! One in- 
stinctively discards images of mourning. 
One seems to feel in advance the bright- 
ness of the Resurrection. And then the 
air is so pure, the heavens are so blue 
above the heights I You abandon your- 
self simply to the joy of living, to the 
stimulation of going toward you know 
not what exalting and mysterious goal. 

Joyously you make the last turn of 
the road. You are at the bottom of 
the descent. In the great drab extent 
of the plain where the salt particles 
sparkle, under the violet walls of the 
Mount of Moab, the green oasis of 
Jericho appears: several white houses 
hidden among the foliage of the bananas, 
pomegranates, and oranges, and about 
them the fields of growing cotton with 
their snowy balls. . . . The heat in- 
creases, becomes stifling. This valley 
of the Jordan is one of the hottest places 
in the world. 

We hasten toward the precarious shel- 
ter of some modern caravansery. But 
the torrid Orient is also the land of con- 
trasts. The following morning we wake 
at dawn chilled in our frigid little bed. 
The cold air of the morning enters 
through the badly fitted windows. And 
the tree of Jericho waves outside the 
glass its strange flowers of pink and white 
among the lacy leaves and with branches 
twisted like those of a vine. 

A loud tramping like the sound of a 
heavy shower wakens you entirely. It 
is a troupe of Russian pilgrims going 
toward the baptistry of the Jordan, 
the place where Christ probably received 
baptism at the hands of John. 

The landscape at this spot is delight- 
ful, of a sweetness truly evangelical. At 
this place the sacred river makes a little 
loop forming a basin of an almost per- 
fect roundness. Sand dunes overhang 
the banks all green with tamarisk and 
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great plumy reeds. The placid water 
without a ripple mirrors the billowy 
clouds. A calm peace is in the light air. 
On the edge of the basin a motionless 
boat reflects its hull in the crystalline 
depths — ^the boat of Simon Peter and 
the miraculous draught of fishes. At 
the prow one almost expects to see the 
bare feet and immaculate robe of the 
Divine Master casting to the attentive 
crowds the good grain of the Parables. 

And suddenly the storm of pilgrims 
appears to disturb with its clamors arid 
its wild chants the silent retreat. Hairy 
and ferocious the moujiks appear, hus- 
tling each other, trampling the mud of 
the banks. They plunge into the holy 
water the saimbvar which they have 
brought from the far-away isba. Others 
fill pots and bottles of goat skin. But 
at one side an old kneeling woman, a 
poor woman in homespun, shows eyes 
so beautiful, so overflowing with ecstasy, 
that one expects to see the image of 
Christ rise before the fervor of her look 
and illumination of her face. 

Time is precious for the pilgrims, for 
they want to see- everything. Very 
quickly, after a short walk to the border 
of the Dead Sea, they go back toward 
Jerusalem as, in other days, the Jews of 
all Palestine and Jesus himself, with his 
disciples, went to keep Easter ; 

Several halts by the way, simple hom- 
age rendered to the great evangelical 
memories: Bethany, a little Turkish 
village leaning against a shoulder of 
earth, where they take you near a shabby 
mosque, into the tomb of Lazarus, and 
even into the house of Martha and Mary; 
Bethpage, the straggling village from 
which Jesus departed for the Temple, 
mounted upon an ass without spot, 
while the crowds ran to meet him waving 
palms, spreading their vestments before 
him, crying ''Hosanna to the Son of 



David! Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord! . . . And at last to 
the heights of ''Pater Noster," from 
which one may see all the panorama of 
the Holy City. 

Seen from there it appears truly ad- 
mirable, this Zion which has become, for 
half of humanity, the resplendent sym- 
bol of the heavenly city. It is from this 
point that one must see it, if one does not 
wish to carry away a memory very in- 
ferior to one's expectations. 

Seen from elsewhere, and above all 
considered in detail, in its crooked and 
sordid streets, it seems poor, shabby, 
without beauty and without joy. How 
inferior it is to the great fairylike cities 
of Islam: Stamboul, Damascus, Cairo! 
Its bazaar, a succession of miserable 
shops, has neither the richness nor the 
color of other oriental bazaars: little 
shops of the poor, devoted to humble 
trafficking. 

Except for the Mosque of Omar it 
does not possess a single remarkable 
edifice. And its houses, without orna- 
ment and without style, built of great 
gray stones, have a lugubrious aspect, 
which contrasts strongly with the radi- 
ant whiteness of the Mussulman cities. 

But from the Mount of Olives, as if 
from the top of a tower, one sees it as 
a whole. The ugliness and sadness, be- 
low so distressing, lose themselves in the 
arresting originality of its entire profile. 
Thus it spreads before the eye, descend- 
ing in gentle declivity, in the quad- 
rangular enclosure of its crenelated walls, 
from which emerge the round turquoise- 
colored dome of the Mosque of Omar, 
with the white koubas of the tomb of 
David, the monstrous cupola of Saint 
Sepulcre, the Asiatic bell-towers of the 
Russian cathedral — under the warm light 
of the Easter sun, it certainly resembles 
the Jerusalem of the legends, the City 
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of Gold, which rises, a splendid unreality, 
against the ultramarine of the religious 
pictures. 

Illusion for the most part, illusion pro- 
duced by perspective and the play of 
light! In reality Jerusalem is rough 
and hard like its surroundings. It has 
the forbidding aspect of the Mussulman, 
a hostile aspect which discourages sym- 
pathy. Renan said of it: "It is a 
Semitic place." Nothing is more op- 
posed to the evangehstic spirit. The 
Christ had only to suflFer and to die 
there. 

Gethsemane also, the famous Garden 
of Olives, where began the agony of 
the Redemption, would have all the 
melancholy desolation of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, if the ingenious and tender 
piety of the Franciscans had not softened 
and brightened its sadness. Oh! I am 
well aware that frivolous spirits exclaim 
against the profanation of its holy mem- 
ories. And for my own part, I could 
wish perhaps less formal arrangement, 
less prettiness in so grave a spot. But 
such as it is, it pleases me like a refuge 
of Christian gentleness in the midst of 
arid stones and despairing soKtudes which 
surround it. 

There are several Gethsemani, that 
is to say, several enclosures which com- 
memorate Christ's agony in the Garden. 
Let us enter our own — ^that of the 
Latins — of which the care is confided to 
the monks of Saint Francis. 

We pull a bell, the gate is half opened, 
and, at once, from the very entrance, we 
would believe ourselves in one of our own 
country gardens at home, the garden of a 
painstaking cure who loves flowers. 
Coming out of the filth of Jerusalem one 
says to oneself: "How clean it is!" 
All is raked, combed. Along the walls, 
carefully roughened, are spaced colored 
reKefs in stucco of the Way of the Cross. 



The open space is divided into symmetri- 
cal flower beds, where, in consequence of 
watering, roses grow, and rosemary, gilly- 
flowers, and geraniums. His rake in 
his hand the gardener Brother levels the 
walks or clears caterpillars from the rose- 
bushes. Here and there the cypresses 
raise their dark spindles above the Kght 
foliage of some very old olive trees. In 
the middle is a little basin where is some 
water, and where I thought I saw — ^God 
forgive me ! — ^some goldfish. . . . 

From Gethsemane to the Via Dolorosa 
the distance is short. One has only to 
pass the point of cedars, to take a steep 
path always encumbered with mendicants 
and lepers, and one will arrive at the door 
of Madame Marie — of Sitti Myriam, 
as the Arabs say. From there stretches 
the long narrow street continually trod- 
den, which rises to Saint Sepulcre, and 
which Jesus must have climbed to Mount 
Calvary. 

Always groups of religious persons or 
pilgrims travel it, stopping or kneeling 
at the traditional stations of the Way of 
the Cross. And every day at Saint 
Sepulcre, between three and four o'clock, 
processions of all the Christian com- 
munities visit the sacred places of Gol- 
gotha. Candle in hand with the mur- 
muring deep or nasal of psalms and the 
smoke of censers, the faithful follow the 
lead of their priests, and, after a feverish 
haste (for each procession is closely 
followed by another), they plunge into 
the labyrinth of chapels, rotundas, apses, 
and corridors, climbing steps descending 
into caves, where, beyond the thick 
shadows shine the silver and gold images. 
They prostrate themselves before the 
stone of the Unction, and after compli- 
cated detours and pauses at diff'erent 
chapels they finally gather around the 
little white marble structure which covers 
the stone of the Sepulcher. 
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But, during Holy Week solemn pro- 
cessions climb the Via Dolorosa: first 
that of the Franciscans, then those of 
pilgrims gathered from all the countries 
of Christendom. 

The first station is marked by the 
Chapel of the Flagellation, near the 
Turkish barracks, which is supposed to 
occupy the spot where stood the tribunal 
of Pontius Pilate. The procession moves 
onward, and passes under the arch of 
the Ecce HomOy before the convent of 
the Dames de Sion ; and comes out into 
a wider street which runs through the 
lower city, almost in a straight line to 
the tomb of David at the Damascus 
Gate. At the intersection of two streets 
on the little square of the Austrian 
hospital, they again kneel. It is the 
third station, the place where Jesus fell 
for the first time under the burden of 
the cross. 

Then the holy descent turns and 
narrows into a steep lane arched here 
and there or bestridden by stout supports 
for the walls of dilapidated houses.^ 
Rays of light penetrate the shade of this 
long lane walled like an underground 
passage. The hot sunshine palpitates 
before the entrance. Sometimes one sees 
in passing along living crucifies, men or 
women with shining eyes, who, carrying 
a cross of wood, rest it against a wall 
and lie on it, their arms extended, with 
an air of ecstasy. 

Our pilgrims of France also carry 
along the way a great cross, a cross 
high and heavy as that of Calvary. 
The laity, monks, young abbes sustain 
on their shoulders the enormous timbers, 
and they go along the shadowy lane 
preceded by the kavass of the consulate, 
in uniforms with bright red trimmings. 



-Of all the processions, this one is surely 
the most religious, the most penetrated 
with the tragedy of the great Christian 
drama. An old priest, come from his 
Lorraine or Champagne village, who 
follows the procession with slow step, 
resting with one hand upon his green 
umbrella, and holding, in the other, 
his cork hat, manifests in all the expres- 
sions of his face the sorrow, the contrition 
of his soul and the repulsion with which 
the executioners inspire him. Truly, this 
old man has seen with his bodily eyes 
the flagellation and crucifixion of the 
Saviour. ... 

And here, in short, is the best that one 
brings away from this distant pilgrimage ! 
What is the tawdry frippery of Islam 
. worth, what even does the dazzling local 
color amount to? Here, at Jerusalem, 
and in all the Holy Land, one sees with 
his eyes, one touches with his fingers 
' historic realities or the memories of 
them, which cannot leave any thinking 
being unmoved. 

The unbeliever himself is confronted 
at each step by questions which imperi- 
ously demand a response. 

At home in France in his library, he 
may consider the evangelistic writings 
as matters of speculation. The body 
of the Christ was slain for him. But 
here all the stones cry out to him: 
"He has passed along this very road! 
Whow:ashe? Where did he come from?" 
One must answer, one must take part, 
at least, unless one prefers to open vain 
discussions, one must do as do the hum- 
ble of heart, mount with the pilgrims to 
the Holy Sepulcher, and there before 
the marble slab, which for centuries 
has been wet with the tears of great love, 

kneel and weep. 

Louis Bertrand. 
From Lectures Pour Tous, Paris, 

-r (Translation, Lotus Magazine.) 



